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product not of a deliberate mind sharpened by
anxious attention, but of a quick mind enlivened
with enjoyment.
Bagehot remarks that " the critical faculty is as
special and as peculiar almost as the poetical/3 but
he does not explain his remark.3 Whether he had
any ideas beyond the usual platitudes, it is im-
possible to say. Upon the ultimate end of criticism
he is explicit enough: " If in the following pages
we seem to cavil and find fault, let it be remembered,
that the business of a critic is criticism; that it is
not his business to be thankful; that he must attempt
an estimate rather than a eulogy.3'3 The end of
criticism, then, is not appreciation, but judgment.
What does judgment in criticism imply? A
criticism which lays emphasis upon the judgment
of books must obviously search out those elements
which books have in common and by which they
may be compared. As it aspires to judge con-
sistently and reliably, it must develop principles
and standards. As it would judge humanly and
sympathetically, it must defer to the general taste.
As it would have its judgments recognized by
intelligent men, it must, in its whole theory and
practice, appeal to those qualities which are general
among intelligent men. In brief, judicial criticism
tends to emphasize that which is common and
permanent in human experience, as impressionistic
criticism tends to emphasize that which is particular
and evanescent. Bagehot himself exhibits, of course,
the tendency of the judicial critic. He judges
according to a taste which he believes fairly uniform
in the great number of cultivated men, and accord-
ing to standards implied in a theory of life and